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A Brahmin Expounding the Shasters. 


The Vedas or Shasters, are the most an- 
cient of the sacred books of the Hindoos. 
After giving some account of the creation, 
they chiefly consist of prayers to the Su- 
preme Being; to the sun, the stars, and 
the elements ; directions for sacrificing men 
and animals; and for performing various 
other rites and ceremonies ; also, forms of 
incantation, and curses, and imprecations 
to be repeated for the destruction of ene- 
mies. These books are sometimes read 
and expounded in the streets, and other 
public places by the Brahmins, as repre- 
sented in the above engraving. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE GLEN 


At THE WHITE MovuntTAINS. 


In my account of a “Journey at the 
White Mountains,” in the Companion of 
April 5, 1855, I mentioned a few things 
which we left to see another time. I in- 
tend now to give ‘an account of a trip to 
the Glen, which I took last summer. 

The Glen is situated at the foot of Mount 
Washington, on the eastern side. There 
is a large and comfortable public house in 
it, called the Glen House, which is quite a 
solitary one, having not more than one or 
two dwellings within eight miles of it. 

We had been spending most of the sum- 
mer at North Conway, a very pretty village 
twenty miles south of the Glen, but nearly 
thirty from the Crawford House, on the op- 
posite side of the mountains. About the 
20th of August we engaged an open wa- 
gon with two strong horses, and a clever 
North Conway boy as driver, and our party 
of two ladies, two gentlemen, and myeelf, 
started for the Glen House. It was a love- 
ly day, and after twelve miles of good road 





and beautiful views of the mountains, we 
came to the last house before reaching the 
Glen. Here we stopped a few minutes to 
water the horses, and rest a little, for the 
remainder of the road is very bad, being 
rough and hilly, and is cut through one of 
the wildest of White Mountain forests.— 
We went on five or six miles, getting out 
here and there, to walk up hills and> over 
bad places, without meeting anything but 
the stage from the Glen, and a solitary pe- 
destrian. 

Before going on, I will give a descrip- 
tion of these stages. The ones used on 
this road consist of open wagons, across 
which are four or five seats, holding three 
or four passengers each, with a rack be- 
hind for baggage. They are usually drawn 
by six horses. The covered stage coaches 
which are used in other parts of the moun- 
tains, being very high, are not so safe nor 
so pleasant as the wagons on such a road 
as the Glenroad. The wagons, as well as 
the coaches have breaks, which are applied 
in descending the hills. These kinds of 
vehicles are also used for all sorts of plea- 
sure riding among the mountains. 

At the end of five or six miles, we came 
to the entrance of a little foot-path which 
leadsto Gren Exvuis Fatts. 

Leaving our wagon, and following this 
path a little way, we came to Ellis river, 
at the place where it forms the fall. We 
‘found ourselves at the top of the fall, and 
one by one going to the brink of the preci- 
pice, where there were two trees growing 
together, and putting a hand on each, we 
looked down some eighty feet or more into 
a wild ravine. There we saw the fall which 
has very much the shape of water poured 
out of a pitcher. In fact, they were once 
called Pitcher Falls, I suppose for this very 
reason. Of course, to the left the river is 
nearly as high as you are, but having pas- 
sed over the fall, it goes off to the right 
through the ravine. 





After looking down, you can also look 
up, and see the lofty mountains all around 
you. You must remember too, that you 
are in the woods all thetime, and this with 
the deafening noise of the water, and all 
that you can see above and below, makes 
the scene a very charming one. 

Then going back on the path a little 
way, we descended into the ravine, and 
having crossed the river at a narrow point, 
we had a fine view of the falls. We could 
also look up, and see the trees where we 
had just before stood viewing the abyss 
below. I read in a little book about the 
White Mountains, that a boy once climbed 
to the top of one of these trees, in the pre- 
sence of a party of visitors, “and looking 
down into the fearful vortex of boiling wa- 
ter below, seemed perfectly indifferent as 
to his dangerous position.” 

Returning to the road and resuming our 
wagon, we rode on about half a mile far- 
ther, and came to the entrance of a similar 
but longer path on the left of the road, 
which leads to 


CrysTaL FALLs. 


This path brought us into a ravine, and 
not to the top of one, as the other did. In 
a little while we came to the stream, which 
we followed up a short distance to the fall. 
It consists of a series of falls, almost per- 
pendicular, each one alittle wider than the 
one above it. According to a guide book 
it is nearly a hundred feet high. Nothing 
but your own eyes can give you an idea of 
the beauty of this spot. After a while we 
crossed the stream at a narrow point, and 
climbed up the bank to the top of the glen, 
and here had a still finer view of the falls. 
We then descended the bank further on, 
and nearer the fall than the place where 
we had climbed up. Here we had another 
very good view. Thus we had three dif- 
ferent views of the falls, the best two of 
which, were on the further side of the 
stream. Mahy persons do not think to 
cross the stream, but are satisfied with the 
first view they come to; but I would ad- 
vise all who visit this place, to cross the 
stream, and enjoy the views on the other 
side. When we had seen enough, we re- 
turned to our wagon, and rode on to the 
Glen House, where we haddinner. It was 
now three or four o’clock, and we spent 
the remainder of the day in resting, enjoy- 
ing the beautiful mountain view in front of 
the house, and in listening to the stories 
of those who had just come down Mount 
Washington. 

The next morning about 8 o’clock, a 
lady and gentleman of our party, together 
with myself started for 


TucKERMAN’S RAVINE, 


which is a wild gorge between one of the 
spurs of Mount Washington and other 
neighboring mountains. Our plan was to 
ride up the Mount Washington carriage 
road as far as it was completed, two miles 
and a half, then to walk another two miles 
and a half into the ravine. The walking 
part is over a newly cut bridle path, and 
visitors can ride all the way on horseback 
if they like. We hired a wagon at the 
Glen House, our own having no brakes, 
and set out. At intervals on the carriage 
road we saw the log shanties of the labor- 
ers; at last we began to hear the sound of 
the men working, and then we came to 
where we could see them and also the last 
shanty. Then getting out of the wagon, 
and receiving a little advice not to walk 
too fast, from a handsome young contractor 
of the carriage road, we set off. The path 
as well as the road, lay in the woods. The 
last half mile was rather rough and boggy, 





and our walking-sticks would sink dow 
without giving desirable notice. 

[All who pretend to do any walking 
among the mountains, cut for themselves 
walking-sticks as high as their shoulders ; 
and these are of great assistance in ascend- 
ing and descending the hills, and in walk- 
ing along the beds of brooks. | 

At the end of the path we came to a 
little pond surrounded by evergreens, which 
is called Hermit’s Lake. Here the woods 
seem to terminate, and we could look out 
into the open air, and up into the ravine 
which was yet above us. The mountains 
towered up on all sides in front in the shape 
of a horseshoe ; the ravine being the space 
inside. The woods were behind. The 
mountains were black and desolate, the 
outline bold and. rough, forming a grand 
relief against the sky. 

After stopping at the lake, we followed 
a little foot-path to a small stream, and 
there commenced walking along the bed of 
the brook, jumping from stone to stone, 
and climbing up tiers of rocks, by catching 
hold of the bushes at the side, and finally 
came to the head of the ravine or horse- 
shoe. Part of the way we had to crawl 
under a lot of bushes which were so thick 
that we could not walk through them; 
then again we would walk along the side 
of the mountain, and across the track of 
an avalanche filled with loose and rolling 
stones. Having arrived at the end in safe- 
ty, we found a small bank of last winter’s 
snow! And what is more strange, it was 
lying exposed to the hot sun of August 
21st, 1855, about a thousand feet below 
the line of perpetual congelation. 

Being pretty high up now we could look 
out through the opening in the horseshoe, 
over the woods, and see nothing but 
mountains towering all around. Having 
found a piece of paper under a stone, we 
wrote our names upon it, and having been 
tormented by millions of black flies, one of 
us looked at his watch and found it to be 
one o’clock—the time we had expected to 
be at home. We had brought no lunch 
with us, and consequently felt rather tired 
and hungry. The Summit House on Mount 
Washington is only a mile distant, and we 
could have gone up and had dinner, 
and have come down the regular bridle 
path, which would have taken but a short 
time longer. But we knew that the climb- 
ing would be hard, and as there was a lady 
in our party, we decided to go back the 
way we had come. 

It was about four o’tlock when we ar- 
rived at the carriage road. We went into 
one of the shanties and asked if they could 
give some hungry folks any thing to eat. 
They said they could, and soon brought us 
a lunch of cold salt beef, dry bread and 
water, which tasted very good after seven 
or eight hours of hard walking and climb- 
ing. The shanty was a pretty nice sort of 
a place, but rather leaky in the sides. The 
matron of the house said they kept twenty- 
four boarders, (laborers. ) 

When we came up in the morning, our 
wagon left us and went down; but they 
sent up three saddle horses to take us 
down; so we mounted, and about five 
o’clock we were safe at the Glen House.— 
We laid down and rested ourselves, and 
after tea our whole party got into our wa- 
gon, and we had a beautiful moonlight ride 
of eight miles to the Alpine House at 

GorHaM, 
which is about north of the Glen House. 
It is situated in a lovely valley surrounded 
by beautiful mountains. It is not a woody 
valley but open and sunny. Its beautiful 
situation is the chief attraction to. visitors. 
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The railroad from Portland to Montreal 
passes directly in front of the house. The 
echoes of the engine whistle were excel- 
lent. The engineer would blow a short 
blast, and it seemed as if the echoes would 
never stop ringing. Our driver was up 
bright and early the next morning—a fine 
little fellow, he—watching the trains com- 
ing and going, which was not an every day 
sight at North Conway, where he lived; 
and when he came away he said that he 
never saw a place where a railroad showed 
off to so good advantage, as it did there. 
“It seems,” said he, “‘ as if it came right 
out of a mountain, and went right into a 
mountain.” 

The next morning, after a good nights’ 
rest we got into our wagon again, and rode 
back to the Glen House, where we had 
dinner, and in the afternoon reached North 
Conway, where we spent a short time be- 
fore we returned to Boston. We still left 
a few other objects of interest unvisited, 
which we shall perhaps see another sum- 
mer. H. B. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE COUSINS. 

Clara Manners and Adelaide Woodbury 
were cousins. At the time of which I 
speak, Clara was twelve, and Adelaide 
eleven years old. Mr. Woodbury died a 
short time before the commencement of my 
story. He was a very wealthy and much 
respected merchant, residing in Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Woodbury, his wife, died several 
years before, when Addie was a helpless 
infant of a few months; and she was thus 
left an orphan, at the early age of eleven 
years. She was not, however, dependant 
and friendless, as many unfortunate or- 
phans are, for she inherited the vast pos- 
sessions of her father, and as is usual with 
the wealthy, was surrounded by friends. 

After the death of her father, she went 
to reside with her uncle, Mr. Manvers, the 
father of Clara, who pursued the occupation 
of a broker, in Philadelphia. Clara was 
an only child, as was Addie, and she was 
much pleased when her cousin took up her 
abode with them, for she had long wished 
for a playmate and companion. Addie 
soon began to love her cousin dearly, for 
Clara was a kind hearted, generous girl, 
rarely getting out of humor with any one, 
and she took particular pains to please 
Addie, that she might become attached to 
her new home. They both attended the 
same school, and Addie, though she was a 
year younger than her cousin, showed her- 
self, in a short time, quite as far advanced 

in her studies. This was a source of plea- 
ay tre to them both, for, being in the same 
cla, *8, they had the same lessons, and when 
they were obliged to study out of school, 
it was uch pleasanter to be together than 
it woul 1 have been, had their lessons been 
different. | ; ' , 
Thus pi easantly glided the time, until 
Clara had #ttained her eighteenth year, 
when they e2 \tered society, or, to use a pe- 
guliar phrase, “ came out.” Shortly after 
this event, « great commotion was caused 
among the beiles of the city, by the arrival 
of a young foreigster, Count Conrad de 
Vincent. He was, of course, very hand- 
some, and to all appexrance, wealthy, and 
visited many places of amusement. Clara 
and Addie were among tive first to form his 
acquaintance, and the admiration of Clara 
soon ripened into an affection, which was 
returned by the Count, and, in the course 
of afew months, she became his affianced 
bride. 7 

Addie, unlike her cousin, had conceived 
a great dislike for him, from the time of 
her first introduction, which, instead of 
abating as she became more acquainted 
with him, grew stronger. Clara, unwilling 
to marry one towards whom her cousin 
felt so much aversion, tried to uproot her 
prejudices, as she called them; but in vain. 
Addie told her she never could like him, 
and begged her to desist from her attempts. 
She said she knew that he was not a good 
man, for he had never told anything of his 
early life or occupation, previous to his 
coming to America, and if ever led to speak 
of these subjects, he was sure to change 
the conversation; and she had observed 
him on several occasions appear confused, 
and look as though the subject was any- 
thing but agreeable. There must be some- 
thing wrong, or he would never appear so. 

To all this, Clara replied by telling her 








that she had a prejudice against him, which 
| made her think all was not right, when in 
| reality, his appearance was, probably, much 
| the same as that of any other person would 
| have been under similar circumstances. 
The engagement of Clara had been form- 
ed without the knowledge, and consequent- 
| ly without the consent of her parents, and 
it had been rumored for sometime before it 
reached their ears. Indeed, the first inti- 
mation of it was received by her father, 
from some of his friends, who congratulated 
him upon the engagement of his daughter, 
and inquired when her marriage was to 
take place. 

In answer to their inquiries, he told 
them that there must be some mistake, 
that his daughter was not engaged; but 
he felt, all the while, a presentiment of 
evil, and hastened home to question Clara 
about the report which he had found was 
so freely circulated. He was much sur- 
prised to find that it was true, and severely 
censured her for forming such an alliance 
without his consent. Moreover, he said 
that it she did not immediately retract, and 
discontinue all intimacy with the Count, 
he should disown her, and banish her from 
his house. In vain she begged him te 
consent to their union. He told her that 
he was better acquainted with the Count 
than she could be, and that he knew he 
had a propensity for gambling, and other 
similar vices. But Clara would not be- 
lieve her father, and declared her intention 
of marrying him, whatever might be the 
consequences. 

The Count visited her that evening, and 
she informed him of the conversation which 
had taken place between her father and 
herself, when, greatly to her surprise, he 
told her that if it were not possible to gain 
his consent to their marriage, he must give 
her up, as he did not wish her to become 
his wife against the will of her parents.— 
Shortly after he took his leave in a much 
more distant and formal manner than was 
his wont, and Clara occupied herself for 
some time, in thinking of his, to her, 
strange conduct, and was at length forced 
to conclude that he had paid his attentions 
more to her fortune, than to herself, which 
conclusion was founded on the truth, for 
she ascertained, a few days afterwards, that 
he had left the city without paying his 
bills, which were of large amount, and 
quite numerous. His abrupt departure 
was evidence that he was of a suspicious 
character, and ought to be avoided, and 
served to convince Clara of what her father 
had so entirely failed to do, namely: that 
it is not safe to trust any one and every 
one, but that confidence should be placed 
only in those whom we know to be worthy 
of it. 

But where was Addie all this time ?— 
Her suitors had been numerous, but she 
had chosen from among them all, the least 
pretending, who, though he was not rich 
in worldly goods, possessed a heart which 
knew how to prize such a treagure as Ad- 
die, and besides, he had received a liberal 
education, and was about engaging in the 
ministry, when Addie, with the consent 
and blessing of her uncle, gave herself into 
his keeping. He indeed proved himself 
worthy of the trust reposed in him, for 
their lives glided pleasantly and happily 
along, and Addie never had cause to re- 
pent of her choice, though she lived many, 
many years after it was made. 

And Clara, she too at length found a 
partner, who, unlike the unworthy Count, 
was amply deserving of the gentle wife he 
gained. And they too passed their lives 
in peace and happiness, for Clara never 
had occasion to leave her parental roof, as 
she was an only child, and she, with her 
husband, remained with her parents, to 
cheer their declining years, and smooth 
their pathway to the grave. CaRRIE. 











Religion. 
PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 


Mr. Jones had a college classmate, who 
entered the ministry at the same time with 
himself, but who was a mere man of the 
world, and knew little, and cared nothing 
about the true gospel. This man, convers- 
ing one day with Mr. Jones, said to him, 
half jocosely, half seriously— 

“ Why is it that you are so popular as 
a preacher, and so few come to hear me, 
when every body knows that at the uni- 
, wersity I was considered greatly your su- 











perior ?” ‘ Why,” said Mr. Jones, “the 
reason is that I preach the gospel.” 

“The gospel!” said the other; ‘ so do 
I; almost every text I preach upon is from 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John.” . 

Said Mr. Jones, “* You may do that, and 
yet never preach Jesus Christ.” 

‘** Well,” said the other, *“‘lend me one 
of your sermons, and see what effect it will 
have.” 

He actually did lend him one, and he 
preached it as he engaged to do; and as 
he was coming out of the church at the 
close of the service, he was accosted by a 
man, who, in listening to the borrowed 
discourse, had been thrown into a state of 
anxiety in respect to his salvation. 

Says theeminister, somewhat confused 
by the strange result of his preaching, 
‘* wait, wait; say nothing about it till the 
people have all gone out.” 

After the congregation had retired, the 
anxious inquirer began further to explain 
himself, when the clergyman interrupted 
him by saying— 

“* But what is the matter with you? I 
see no occasion for your making yourself 
unhappy.” 

‘“* Matter,” replied he; “why, your 
preaching has made me feel like a con- 
demned criminal, and I fear there is no 
mercy for me.” 

‘** Well, really, said the minister, ‘I am 
very sorry that I have wounded your feel- 
ings—I had no intention of doing it; but 
since you have got into this uncomfortable 
state, 1 advise you to go and see Mr. 


Jones.” 
° 


THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


It was midnight—that solemn hour that 
once witnessed a Savior’s sufferings, when 
on Olivet’s mount he wrestled alone with 
grief. In yonder chamber kneels a fair 
youth, over whose head the sixteenth sum- 
mer has just passed. Sighs escape his bur- 
dened heart, as he lays his head upon the 
leaves of that open Bible. 

But is no kind Physician nigh to cure 
this deep anguish ? 

Ah! yes; that “ eye that never slum- 
bers, nor sleeps,” looks down with pity 
upon this penitent sinner; He will send 
comfort tu the mourner, and wipe away the 
falling tear. 

An unnoticed listener softly opens the 
door, and rushes to his side. As that dear 
sister kneels beside him, she sweetly whis- 
pers in his ear, ‘‘‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ Dear brother, what a bles- 
sed invitation! Doubt no longer, but 
throw yourself into the arms of that Sa- 
vior, who is waiting to receive you, and be 
his forever.” 

Hope once more throws her cheerful ray 
over his mind, and with eyes uplifted to 
Heaven, he exclaims, ‘“‘ Lord! I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief.” A sister’s 
prayers have been answered, and one more 
soul is born into the kingdom of God. m.£.s. 

N. Y. Evangelist. 











Benevolence. 
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CONQUERING WITH KINDNESS. 


I once had a neighbor—a clever man— 
who came to me, one day, and said,— 
* Esquire White, I want you to come and 
get your geese away.’ 

‘ Why,’ says I, ‘ what are my geese do- 
ing?’ 

‘ They pick my pigs’ ears when they are 
eating, and drive them away; and I will 
not have it.’ 

* What can I do?’ said I. 

* You must yoke them.’ .~ 

‘That I have not time to do now,’ said 
I. ‘Ido not see but they mast run.’ 

* If you do not take care of them, I shall,’ 
said the shoemaker, in anger. ‘* What do 
you say, Esquire White ?” 

‘I cannot take care of them now, but 
will pay you for all damages.’ 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘you will find that a 
hard thing, I guess.’ » 

So off he went, and I heard a terrible 
squalling among the geese. The next was, 
that three of them were missing. My chil- 
dren went, and found them terribly man- 
gled, and dead, and thrown into the bushes. 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘all keep still, and let 
‘me punish him.’ In a few days the shoe- 
maker’s hogs broke into my corn. I saw 





them, but let them remain a long time.— 


At last I drove them all out, and picked 
up the corn which they had torn down, 
and fed them with it in the road. By this 
time the shoemaker came up, in great haste 
afier them. 

‘Have you seen anything of my hogs? 
said he. , 

‘Yer, sir, you will find them yonder, 
eating some corn which they tore down in 
my field.’ 

‘In your field ?” 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘hogs love corn, you 
know, they were made to eat.’ 

‘ How much mischief have they done?’ 

‘O, not much,’ said I. Well, off he 
went to look, and estimated the damage to 
be equal to a bushel and a half of corn. 

* Of no,’ said I, ‘ it can’t be.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the shoemaker, ‘andI will 
pay you every cent of the damage.’ 

‘No,’ replied I, ‘ you shall pay me no- 
thing. My geese have been a.great trouble 
to you.’ 

The shoemaker blushed, and went home. 
The next winter, when we came to settle, 
the shoemaker determined to pay me for 
my corn. ‘No,’ said I, ‘I shall take no- 
thing.’ 

After some talk, we parted; but in a 
few days I met him on the road, and we 
fell into conversation in the most friendly 
manner. But when I started on, he seem- 
ed loth to move, and I paused. For a 
moment both of us were silent. At last 
he said, ‘I have something laboring on 
my mind.’ 

* Well, what is it ?’ 

‘Those geese. I killed three of your 
geese, and I shall never rest until you 
know how I feel. I am sorry.’ And the 
tears came into his eyes. 

* O, well,’ said I, ‘never mind: I sup- 
pose my geese were provoking.’ 

I never took anything of him for it ; but 
when my cattle broke into his fields, after 
this, he seemed glad, because he could 
show how patient he could be. ‘ Now,’ 
said I to my children, ‘ conquer with kind- 
ness where you can conquer in no other 
way.’—[ Anon. 








Obituary. 








THE WILLOW OF TWO GRAVES. 


In the year 18—, an interesting and pi- 
ous young man, belonging to a highly res- 
pectable family in Greenport, Long Island, 
shipped on board of a whaleship fitted out 
from that place. During the voyage in 
the South Sea, the ship stopped at the Is- 
land of St. Helena. This young man had 
the curiosity to visit the spot where Napo- 
leon was first buried ; from which he pro- 
cured, through the accommodation of the 
keeper, a slip from the weeping willow 
which bent over the tomb where the re- 
mains of this noted General once lay. This 
slip he put carefully into a bottle of water, 
and sealed it up. On reaching home, he 
planted it in his father’s garden, where it 
grew and flourished. 

About five years ago this interesting 
youth was taken sick and died, greatly la- 
mented. He was followed to the grave by 
pious parents, brothers, a sister, and a 
large concourse of citizens. And now, in 
visiting the graveyard of Greenport, that 
far-borne scion may be seen standing at the 
head of his grove, a beautiful willow, ten 
or twelve feet high ; emulating the growth, 
and pursuing the sombre life of its parent 
stock. 

How mysterious the impulse of the sai- 
lor-boy, that he should bring it thus over 
the seas! And how different on earth the 
last end of these two individuals! Napo- 
leon died on a distant island, an exile, un- 
wept, almost unattended. Caries TuT- 
HILL, died inthe bosom of a father’s fa- 
mily, amid the affectionate caresses of deat 
ones, with a bright hope of immortality, 
followed by a Christian burial. ow. H. 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 3, 1856. [ Recorder. 


Morality. 
A BRAVE LITTLE BOY. 


I love a brave boy. I don’t meana rash 
boy, who rushes into danger without think- 
ing. Nordo I mean a blustering boy, 
whose words are larger than his deeds.— 
But I do mean, a boy who never shrinks 
from dangers which he must meet, who 
keeps cool when most boys would get ex- 
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cited, and who fixes his mind more on the ~ 
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best means of getting out of a bad fix than 
on the trouble itself. I have read of such 
a boy lately, and I will tell you what he 
oe boy’s name is Gelse. He lives at 
Grosse Isle, near Detroit, and is about 
seven years old. A few weeks since he 
was on the dock, when seeing a storm com- 
ing up, he took refuge under the deck of a 
gail-boat belonging to Mr. F. W. Backus, 
lying at the dock, with the sail hoisted.— 
In a moment after a squall struck her, 
when she broke from her moorings, and 
started toward the open lake. 

When first seen she was nearly half way 
across the river, and the little fellow had 
crawled from his place of shelter, and taken 
his place at the helm, endeavoring to di- 
rect her course towards the shore. Soon 
the rain came down in torrents; the wind 
had increased to a perfect hurricane, and 
the banks of the river were lined with wail- 
ing women and children, and strong men 
who were powerless lookers-on. Not a 
boat was immediately within reach. The 
gail-boat had almost reached Stony Island, 
and the hearts of the lookers-on were for a 
moment relieved, expecting to see her go 
ashore, when all at once she broached to, 
and came abruptly round again, heading 
for Grosse Isle. 

As the boom settled round, the anxious 
spectators held their breath ; for a moment 
the head of the little pilot disappeared, only 
again to re-appear, holding manfully the 
helm. Directly another and fiercer squall 
struck the sail; the boat was thrown upon 
her beam ends, and the sail and boom in 
the water, and cries of ‘he’s lost, he’s 
gone,’ were heard on all sides. 

Still the gallant bark held her way; 
again she went about, and took her course 
toward Malden, and again her brave young 
pilot was plainly seen standing at her helm. 
By this time a boat had been manned and 
put off to the rescue; but before getting 
any distance into the river the sail-boat 





took another turn, heading again towards 
home; she ran straight to the middle of 
ithe river, when Mr. F. W. Backus and H. 
Gray, Esq., ran down the bank and made 
signs to the boy to keep the helm up or 
down, as the meandering of the boat re- 
quired. 

He obeyed the signs like an old salt, and 
n a few minutes the boat was run into shal- 
ow water, when the gentlemen named 
bove, were enabled to wade on board, and 
na little time the boy was in the arms of 
his mother, who had been an almost dis- 
acted spectator of the whole scene. In 
nswer to a question of how he was get- 
ing along when the gentleman boarded 
he boat, he answered, he was pretty wet; 
but added, “* Was’nt it lucky, Mr. Backus, 
hat 1 was aboard your boat when she 
ent off ?”” 








Nurserv. 


‘ Alonzo,’ said the father, ‘Julian says 
you struck him, and he wishes me to whip 
you.’ 

‘ Julian kicked me, father, before I struck 
him,’ said Alonzo. 

‘ That alters the case,’ said the father. 
‘Julian did not tell me that he had done 
you any injury.’ 

*I should not have struck him, if he had 
not kicked me,’ said Alonzo. 

* Who ever saw the like of this? Here 
are two brothers, each trying to enlist their 
father in a quarrel against the other. How 
often have I said'to you, ‘ Children, love 
each other, and never fight;” and now 
each of you wants me to punish the other.’ 

Alonzo was an affectionate little boy, and 
loved Julian much, except when he was 
angry with him. 

‘ Alonzo, continued the father, ‘do you 
wish me to help you punish your brother ?” 

Alonzo did not answer immediately, but 
looked at Julian. After a while he said, 

‘No, father, Ido not wish to have him 
punished.’ 

* But Julian wishes me to help him whip 
you, Alonzo.’ 

‘No matter, father,’ said Alonzo, ‘I do 
not wish to have brother whipped.’ 

‘What! said the father, ‘ not if he wish- 
es to have you whipped?’ 

‘No, father,’ said Alonzo, whose little 
heart began to yearn for his brother; and 
by this time he had come round close to 
him, and taken his hand. 

‘ Well, Julian,’ said the father, ‘do you 
still wish me to whip your brother?’ 

‘No, father,’ said Julian, subdued by 
the gentle affection of his brother; ‘I do 
not wish little brother to be punished.’ 

‘See, Julian, my son, how it louks!— 
Just now you prayed me to take sides with 
you against your dear brother, and help 
you to punish him.’ 

‘ That was when I was angry with him,’ 
said Julian, as he stood with his arm 
drawn around his brother. ‘I do not want 
you to hurt him now. I had rather you 
would whip me.’ 

* Next time, then, said the father, ‘ when 
your brother hurts you in any way, wait 
till your anger is all gone, and till youcan 
put your arm around him, and love him as 
you now do, before you come to ask me to 
help you fight him and whip him. Never 
strike him yourself, nor kick him, whatever 
he does to you, till you can fold him in 
your arms and love him as you do at this 
moment.’ 

‘Why, father, then I should never strike 
him at all,’ said Julian, ‘ nor tell you if he 
struck me.’ 

‘ All the better,’ said the father ; ‘ then 
you would never get into a quarrel.’ 

So let all children do. When others 
strike you, never strike them back, nor ask 
your parents or teachers to strike them, till 
you can put your arm around them in gen- 
tle love and affection.—[ Kiss for a Blow. 











THE BROTHERS. 
‘Father, Alonzo struck me,’ said Julian. 
‘Well, my son,’ said the father very 
pietly, * what then ?’ 
‘Why,—why, father,’ said the boy, ‘I 
hought you would like to know it.’ 
‘What will you do about it, my son?’ 
‘Why, father, I thought you would like 
b see to it,’ said Julian. 
‘You, my son can do all that ought to 
done to him.’ ~ 
‘But, father, you have often told me I 
ust love him, and never strike him, if he 
id strike me.’ 
“Is it because you love your brother, my 
n, that you did not strike him when he 
uck you ?” 
‘Yes, father,’ said Julian, faintly. 
‘Well, my son, Iam glad that you did 
t strike him, but rather come to me with 
ur complaint. What do you want me 
do with him ?” 
r Why, father, you said you would whip 
i, if he struck me again.’ 
‘Do you wish me to whip your brother ?’ 
ed the father. 
You said you would, father; and you 
ays tell us that you will help us settle 
disputes, if we will come to you.” 
80 you would be glad to see him whip- 
» Would you, Julian?’ 
ulian hung his head, and made no an- 


eto ! my dear son, come here,’ said 


‘onzo came near, and the two brothers 
iby their father. 





Natural Gistory. 


THE FIG TREE. 
Selected from * Biblical Antiquities,” for the 
Youth's Companion. 

The Fre Tree delights in dry and 
sandy soils. It grows in the East to a 
considerable size; not rising altogether 
straight in its trunk, but often reaching a 
goodly height, and dividing itself into a 
great number of branches, well furnished 
with broad leaves, so as to forma very 
agreeable shade. It was customary among 
the Jews, to rest themselves under its 
friendly covering. ‘* They shall sit every 
man, under his own vine and fig tree.”— 
Nathaniel, it seems, was accustomed to 
find under the branches of such a tree, a 
retreat for solemn meditation and prayer. 
It was a retirement so completely conceal- 
ed, probably in the midst of a thick cluster 
of other trees, that he was well persuaded 
no eye could see him there, except the all- 
exploring eye of God. John 1. 48—50. 
The fruit of the fig-tree makes its ap- 
pearance before the leaves, growing from 
the trunk and large branches, and not from 
the smaller shoots, as the fruit of other 
trees usually does. There are three kinds, 
ripening at different seasons of the year. 
1. The First-ripe Fig, which appears in 
the latter part of March, and becomes ripe 
toward the end of June, this is the best 
sort. Hosea 9,10. Jeremiah 24,2. 2. 
The Summer, or Dry Fig, which appears 











about the middle of June, and becomes 


ripe in August. 8. The Winter Fig‘ 
which appears in August, and does not 
ripen till about theend of November. All 
figs, when ripe, but especially the First- 
ripe sort, fall of themselves. Nahum 3, 
12. It is common to dry them in the sun, 
and preserve them in masses; these are 
called cakes of figs. 1 Sam., 28, 18. As 
fig-trees begin to sprout toward the end of 
March, they become a sign of the approach 
of summer: ‘ Now learn a parable of the 
figtree ; when his branch is yet tender, and 
putteth torth leaves, ye know that summer 
is nigh.” Matt. 24, 32. 

The Union Bible Dictionary says, one of 
the most striking peculiarities of the fig 
tree is that the fruit shoots forth without 
the appearance of any blossoms, and even 
before the leaves. Hence a fig-tree with 
leaves, but without fruit, may be known 
to be barren for the present season. The 
fruit which the tree bears during ten months 
of the year, is of three sorts, viz., those 
which have already been described above. 
Thus it seems there are but two months 
only, winter months, when no fruit can be 
gathered from the trees. 

“* The cursing of the fig-tree by our Sa- 
vior has perplexed some persons, because 
it is said that the time of figs had not come, 
and of course they were not to be expect- 
ed. The passage rather means that it was 
not the time to gather figs, and therefore 
it was reasonable to expect to find some on 
the tree; but it had none. (ripe or unripe) 
though it had leaves, which in a bearing 
fig-tree are not found until after the fruit 
appears. It was therefore cursed for its 
unfruitfulness.” 

The Savior designed to teach his disci- 
ples an important lesson by cursing the 
fig-tre. Men are in the Bible called trees. 
Children, then, are little trees, destined, if 
they live, to grow into large trees. God 
expects every tree to bear fruit ; and why 
should it not? It was made especially for 
this purpose, to bring forth fruit. How is 
it with the youthful readers of the Com- 
panion? Ifthe Savior should visit their 
houses, would he find them covering barren 
trees, or would he be regaled with the 
fruits of his own Spirit, love, joy, peace, 
gentleness, meekness, and truth? ‘“ Bring 
forth therefore fruits meet for repentance.” 

Kingston, March 4, 1856. G. R. 


THE ELECTRIC EEL. 


Of the singular powers of this wonderful 
creature, much has been written, and some 
things said, which appear almost incredible. 
This fish abounds in the rivers of North 
and South Carolina, and many of its won- 
derful exploits are recounted and recorded 
there. In the waters of Massachusetts Bay, 
it is so seldom seen, that the following cir- 
cumstances seem worth relating, and are in 
the narrator’s own words. Capt. Walker, 
of Provincetown, recently, while running a 
schooner from that place to Boston, was 
overtaken by night off Cohasset Rocks, and 
was running into Boston channel in the 
evening. At about 8 o’clock, it being very 
dark, and his vessel moving slowly in, he 
dropped over his lead to ascertain the depth 
of water, and on slowly pulling in the line 
he felt something cold uponit Thinking it 
might be a bit of kelp or rockweed, he was 
about to throw it off, when it fastened upon 
his hand and coiled around his wrist. He 
endeavored to shake off the eel, when, sud- 
denly bringing its tail around, it struck his 
arm with considerable force, and giving the 
worthy captain such a shock as sent him 
reeling to the deck. Recovering alittle, he 
proceeded to seize the fish and cast it over- 
board, when he received a second shock 
from the little battery, that caused him to 
call for aid, uttering a scream that must 
have been heard for miles. Determined not 
to be overcome by so paltry an object as a 
small eel, he proceeded once more to dis- 
charge his eelship, but was a third time re- 
pulsed, and with greater force than before, 
laying him prostrate at full length upon 
deck. His men immediately ran to the res- 
cue, and bore the captain, almost senseless, 
aft, where medical aid could be administer- 
ed. Never having heard of such wonderful 
power of the electric eel, the greatest con- 
sternation prevailed, and the vessel running 
on in the thick darkness they knew not 
where, the anchors were got out with much 
difficulty, and they waited patiently the re- 
turn of day, actually supposing some evil 
spirit had seized upon them, and that for 








the night they were to be the sport of their 
orgies.—[ Yarmouth Register. 
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TWENTY NINTH VOLUME. 


“ Better than our fears, better than our de- 
serts,” has the good Lord been to bring us to 
the close of the twenty-ninth year, since the 
commencement of the Youth’s Companion, with 
an increase of subscribers, though many changes 
have, a8 usual, taken place. We have thought 
that the last year would be the last that we 
should be able to conduct the paper—but so 
many cheering wishes for our welfare from our 
subscribers have greeted us, and oar usual 
strength being lengthened out, we will try one 
year more, to interest and instruct our numer- 
ous readers, hoping a kind Providence will 
give strength equal to the days to come. 

As the Companion must ere long pass into 
other hands, we shall endeavor to secure its 
continuance in the same character as it has al- 
ways maintained,—a family paper, devoted to 
piety, morality, and brotherly love, without secta- 
rianism or controversy. 

Subscribers who have paid in advance, will 
please accept our thanks for their promptness. 
Several pleasing instances have occurred, in 
which the Companion has been read by two or 
three successive generations in the same fami- 
ly—and what is still more encouraging, some 
of our young friends have sent us the names 
and payments of new subscribers, at the time 
they were paying for their own paper. 

FIRST CHILDREN’S PAPER. 

Lest the fact should be denied, when we are 
gone, we will state now that the present Editor 
of the Youth’s Companion, (while in partner- 
ship with Rev. Asa Rand,) commenced the first 
Religious Newspaper for children and youth in 
the world, in May, 1827. Now almost every 
benevolent society, and every Christian deno- 
mination have one of their own. May they 
live a thousand years. 

Our young friends who call at the office to 
see us, sometimes ask curious questions. One 
inquired recently, “ How came you to think of 
printing a paper for children?” We will an- 
swer the question now, as we did then. Near 
forty years ago, when I was teaching my chil- 
dren the Assembly’s Catechism, for their en- 
couragement to commit the Answers to memory, 
I promised to tell them a story for every five 
Answers so committed. I found that to be a 
good stimulus, so fond were they of stories.— 
The stories told them were drawn from Scrip- 
ture history, without giving names. Then en- 
sued conversation like this:— What was his 
name?” Where did he live?” “ Bring me 
the Bible, andI will show you all about it.”—- 
“f did not know there were such pretty sto- 
ries in the Bible.” “ Well, read it more, and 
you will find more of them.” The result was, 
that the Catechism was all committed to memo- 
ry, and the Scriptures were searched almost 
every day in the week. This fondness for sto- 
ries suggested the plan of having a “ Children’s 
Department” in the Recorder, which should 
contain such good stories as we could find in 
the papers; but they were very scarce in those 
days. The Children’s Department being much 
sought for, suggested the experiment of having 
a Paper exclusively for children. A specimen 
number was issued in May, 1827, and a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers were received to 
warrant its continuance in June following—and 
it has lived ever since, supported entirely by 
the payments of its subscribers, and how many 
little hearts have been made glad by it who can 
tell? and what a pity many others are destitute 
of the same happiness. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Some of our Subscribers request that we 
would use paper and pictures similar to the 
“ Child's paper.” If we had such an inexhaust- 
able treasury as the Tract Society to pay the 
cost, we could do it. But while we have no 
funds except what the subscribers supply, and 
while many of them neglect to pay for several 
years, and some never pay, economy is necessary 
to prevent bankruptcy, however pleasing it. 
would be to the Editor to adorn the Companion 
with costly attire and ornaments. 

One of our friends said, “ You have given us 
the Biography of Washington and his Generals, 





we would be glad to see a Biography of Christ 
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and his Apostles. We have mentioned this to I N D E Fue VOL. 99, MORALITY. EDITORIAL. 
our friend “Estelle,” and a short, condensed, Be courteeus 3—Reward of plain speaking 7 pe, sagen assing this way 4 - 
and plain sketch of those venerated characters ed Last hours of Socrates 10—Golden rule 19 tters to children 8, #2, 16,20 ~ 
ig in @ course of preparation for the next Vol. PICTURE STORIES. Anecdotes of Dr. Chapman 14 Curiosity shops 24—State house 28 
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TO THE FORGETFUL. 
We cannot send collectors for suchemall sums, 
so widely scattered, as our debts are. Every 
person has a Post Office nearat hand. Postage 
is low. We will try to teach our readers the 
“ Golden Rule,” and will labor in hope that the 
golden or paper dollars will come soon. If 
golden, let them be secured by turning over a 
corner of the paper and sewing it round, that it 


may not slip out.—Eprror. 
; _—________ 


FIRST RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


To toe Eprrors or THE Boston Post.— 
In the Boston Post of the 24th of March, there 
is a report of a lecture delivered in the hall of 
representatives in the state house at Boston, 
March 20, 1856, by R. S. Elliot, of St. Louis, 
in which it is stated that “ Ohio can claim to 
have had the first religious newspaper in the 
United States, published within her borders.” 
This is a mistake, occasioned probably by a 
similarity of names, as the following facts will 
show :— ; : 

Nathaniel Willis, senior, born in Boston in 
1755, (after publishing the Independent Chro- 
nicle in Boston from 1776 to 1784, and the Po- 
tomac Guardian in Virginia from 1790 to 1800) 
removed to Chillicothe, Ohio, while the north- 
western territorial government still existed 
there, and commenced in 1800 the Sciota Ga- 
zette, the first newspaper in that state, which 
was a political paper, devoted to the republican 
party, and having no appearance of a character 
particularly religious. ; ; 

Nathaniel Willis, junior, born in Boston in 
1780, son of the above named, (after publishing 
the Eastern Argus in Portland in 1803 and se- 
veral years after) removed to Boston, and in 
1816 commenced the publication of the Boston 
Recorder, a professed religious newspaper, 
which has continued so to the present time. 

Thus it appears that to Massachusetts be- 
longs the “claim” of “ having the first religious 
newspaper inthe United States,” and in the 
world, so far as has yet been known. 

NatuHaniet WI 1s, Junior, 
22 School street, Boston. 
ee 

[The Rev. Dr. Jenxs has kindly given us the 
following Certificate, with reference to the ori- 
gin of the first Religious Newspaper.] 

Crescent Place, Boston, March 26, 1856. 
Deacon N. WItuis. ' 

My Dear Sir.—With respect to the time of 
your proposal to issue a religious newspaper, I 
was expecting to find a distinct account in my 
Journal, or Diary. But, on looking it over, I 
perceive that I made no special record of the 
subject. It may, however, have been recorded 
among the transactions of the Maine Missionary 
Society, of which I was for a while Secretary ; 
but these records are not in my possession, 

Nevertheless, I am able to state, that the 
meeting of the.members of the Society, or of 
its government, held at my house in Bath, was 
in 1810; I well recollect that then and there 
you mentioned the subject to the ministers and 
others assembled, and asked their advice and 
approbation. 

At that time it was well understood, that no 
such periodical had been attempted, and that 
the project was entirely novel. Of the discus- 
sion that took place I have no record nor dis- 
tinct recollection ; but believe that you were 
advised and encouraged to proceed. I only 
know, that, when the Recorder came out, I was 
among the original subscribers, and have con- 
tinued my subscription down to the present year. 

Nothing like the design of your paper occurs 
to me as previous to it. The only upproxima- 
tion was the publication of ‘Saturday’s Moni- 
tor’ in Major Russel’s ‘ Centinel,’ weekly. This 
consisted of a few paragraphs of a religious 
or moral character, in the issue of Saturday— 
as preparatory to the Sabbath. It is true there 
were periodicals of a religious character before 
that time; as the ‘Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine,’ and the ‘Panoplist.’ But I have 
never supposed it questionable that to ‘The 
Boston Recorder’ is due the praise of being 
first in the list of the now numerous religious 
newspapers. Yours, dear Sir, respectfully, 

Wa. Jenxs. 
— Qe 


CLIPPINGS. 


A Batent Boy.—The following dialogue 
lately took place ina Grammar School: ‘Which 
way is New Jersey the longest? ‘ Length- 
ways, sir.’ ‘* You are a bright boy, and deserve 
a leather medal.’ 

‘Grandma,’ said a little urchin, ‘ your specs 
are upside down. Do you wear them thus to 
“see to see?”’ ‘No, my dear,’ was the reply, 
‘I wear them “so”to “see.”’ * You mean to 
“see to sow.” ’ 

What is the difference between a Postage 
Stamp anda lady? One is a Mail fee, and the 
other is a female. 

Dr. Franklin, in speaking of education, says, 
‘If a man empties his purse into his head, no 
one can take it from him.’ 
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